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The Sunday School Association, 


ae possession of Essex Hall made it possible to hold the 
Anniversary gatherings this year af home, and we are sure that 
as the years follow in quick succession this home-like feeling will 


grow and deepen. 

The Conference of representatives and others was a new feature, 
and if it is kept up and improved upon, it will become a valuable 
means of obtaining useful information and securing the sympathy 
and help of co-workers throughout the country. 

The report of the Committee contained the record of some good 
* work already accomplished, and presented many bright and inspiring 
suggestions for work still waiting and wanting to be done. There is 
evidently, both within and without the Association, something of 
that noble discontent which is the precursor of larger efforts and 
greater activity. 

Our Sunday schools certainly require, in many instances, better 
organisation. A new spirit of devotion and enthusiasm would soon 
bring about some necessary reforms in the subjects and methods 
of our teaching, and we think there are signs of the approach 
of this spirit. It is the special business of the Association to foster 
an enlightened earnestness and zeal. It not only presents ideals, 
but seeks to devise practical measures for giving effect tothem. It 
endeavours to persuade the wisest heads and the purest hearts to 
bestow on the Sunday school some of the treasures of their know- 
ledge and love. ‘The various publications already issued are an 
evidence that it has not entirely failed; and the works which are yet 
to come will prove still more conclusively that many of the most 
cultured and devoted people among us are ready to help onward and 
upward the religious education of the young. 
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With Essex Hall placed at its service, the Association has an 
excellent opportunity for enlarging its operations in several directions. 
Before starting any new efforts, however, the Committee are naturally 
anxious to see the debt on the building cleared off. A good collection 
was made at the annual meeting, and most of our readers are probably 
aware of the generous offer made by Dr. James Drummond, 
Principal of Manchester New College.. He promised a donation of 
£50, if 100 fifties were subscribed during the year. Surely this offer 
will not be lost! There ought to be no difficulty whatever in finding 
100 people who could very well afford to send £ 50 each, long before 
the next Anniversary comes round. It is said that wealthy Unitarians 
are not so numerous as they were some years ago. Be that as it 
may, there are still left in England a great many more than a 
hundred Unitarians to whom £50 would mean little or no sacrifice 
at all. Will not our ministers, superintendents, and teachers seek 
these rich people out, and tell them of the needs of Essex Hall? 

The Rev. R. A. Armstrong’s paper on ‘“ Doctrinal Teaching,” 
read at the annual meeting, will probably help, very largely, in bring- 
ing about a more reasonable frame of mind in regard to this difficult 
subject. He showed very clearly and conclusively that it 7s possible 
to plant in the minds of the young great truths and noble principles, 
and yet to avoid all narrowness, bigotry, superstition, and intolerance. 
The arguments were chiefly addressed to the teachers of elder 
scholars, but we were also glad to hear Mr. Armstrong's closing 
words:—‘‘I would urge the teacher to teach, even fo the little 
ones, Straight out of his spirit the real doctrines which are to 
him the vital word of God. I would urge him to teach that God is 
a Father to us, that He will listen to and answer our prayers; that 
Jesus was a man full of love and truth, whom we cannot love too 
well; that the Bible is a book with wonderful records in it of what 
men long ago thought and felt about life and its duties and its hopes; 
that we all have to battle against the great enemy, Sin; and that God 
will help us if we trust in Him.” 

We have a great and noble gospel to teach. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association will doubtless endeavour to give this gospel 
powerful and adequate expression in their various publications, so 
that our Sunday school children may learn to understand it better 
and to love it more. The Committee will feel encouraged to go on 
with this work if they find that they can always command the 
sympathy and support of those for whom they labour. 


THE best name by which we can think of God is Father. It is a loving, 
deep, sweet, heart-touching name; for the name of father is in its nature full 
of inborn sweetness and comfort. Therefore, also, we must confess ourselves 
children of God; for by this name we deeply touch our God, since there is not 
a sweeter sound to the Father than the voice of the child.—Martin Luther, 
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STORY OF MICHEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


“ Be true to the dream of thy youth.’’—Schiller. 
By Frances E. Cooke. 


N March 6th, 1475, a boy was born in the old fortress of Caprese, 

near Florence, for whom the astrologers of that period foretold a 
' great career. His father, Ludovico Buonarroti, for a few months governor 
of Caprese, was a weak, foolish man, proud of his noble descent, who 
made it his senseless boast that he had never added to his meagre income 
by trade or handiwork of any kind. The child was called Michel Angelo 
(the angel), and his father resolved to make him a learned man, and 
expected that he would bring great honour to the family name. Before 
long the governor's term of office was over: he and his family went back 
to their villain Florence, and in course of time Michel Angelo was sent 
each day to study at the grammar school. But his heart was not in the 
work, and every holiday he was found drawing or modelling objects in 
soft clay, till his friends were angry and took away his pencils, telling 
him that such occupations were not fit for one of noble birth. Deep down 
within the child’s nature, however, lay the longing to be an artist, and to 
create images of beauty; and when his health failed and his spirits 
drooped he was allowed to spend his leisure as he chose, in the hope that 
this love of art would prove to be only a passing fancy. 

But this hope was not realised. Michel Angelo had a favourite 
companion, Francesco Granacci, whose friends honoured an artist’s 
calling, and allowed the boy to prepare for it, Anxious to help Michel, 
Francesco lent him drawings to copy, and one day brought him a strange 
engraving of the temptations of St. Anthony, wherein the old monk was 
pictured surrounded by monsters, some of whom were covered with scales 
like those of fish. In order to copy this correctly, the boy made many 
journeys to the fish-market in Florence, and sat there in the noise and 
heat, patiently drawing the scales of the dead fish that lay in baskets 
round him. Before he was fourteen years old he had gained his father’s 
unwilling permission to enter the studio of Domenico Ghirlandajo, a 
famous Florentine artist, as his paid assistant, and the little lad, who 
could not understand his father’s pride in idleness, was full of joy when 
he received his first payment for honest work. 

In the studio, he astonished his master by his genius and industry, 
and before his apprenticeship was over Ghirlandajo said of him :—‘‘ That 
boy knows more of art than I do myself.’’ For Michel Angelo did not 
trust to genius, and think he might be more idle than other boys because 
his talent was greater. On holidays, when the children of Florence were 
playing in the sunny meadows by the river Arno, he took no rest, but 
studied the forms of animals in the hot market, or painted in the city 
churches till his wearied hand could ‘no longer hold a pencil. When an 
old man and a famous sculptor, Michel Angelo said to a youth who was 
beginning life :—‘‘ Recollect trifles make perfection, and perfection is no 
trifle;’’ and in this spirit he worked when a boy. 

In those days Florence was governed by Lorenzo de Medici. No 
court was more brilliant than his, and by his influence and wealth he had 
drawn artists and scholars to the city, and made it famous in Europe as 
the ‘‘Athens of Italy.’? Among his benefits to Florence was a beautiful 
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garden filled with ancient statues; and to this garden he invited Ghirlan- 
dajo to send any of his pupils who were worthy to study sculpture there. 
Michel Angelo was chosen, and Lorenzo in his walks used to stop and 
watch the boy copying one statue after another with great care, and 
observed that he was never satisfied with anything short of perfection in 
his work. The Duke said to himself, ‘‘That boy is worth helping ;”’ 
made him the trusty guardian of the treasures in the garden, and at last 
took him into his palace, and brought him up with his own sons. 

Now Lorenzo loved art, but he was a tyrant, and he had crushed the 
liberty of the Florentines. To keep them in good humour he arranged 
frequent festivals and shows for them; and he and his court used to parade 
the streets by night with torch-light processions, and waken the echoes of 
the old town with their evil songs and riotous mirth. Florence was well 
furnished with churches and with priests, but for all that religion existed 
there in name only, and not in deed. In Lorenzo’s palace Michel Angelo 
was surrounded with temptations to waste his time and talents, and to 
join the idle lovers of pleasure who gathered round the duke. He had a 
quick, sympathetic nature, and it was not always easy to be true to the 
dream of his youth, and to care only for what was beautiful and pure. 

But happily, while Michel Angelo was still a youth, the monk Savona- 
rola, filled with high resolves and earnest purposes, came as lecturer to the 
Convent of St. Mark, in Florence. The fickle towns-people, caught by 
his eloquence, flocked to the cathedral in crowds when, in course of time, 
he began to lecture there to larger audiences than the convent garden 
would hold. Michel Angelo and his friend Francesco Granacci went to 
listen to: the new preacher, who was exciting the whole city by his stern 
rebukes of the sins and follies which filled the lives of the inhabitants from 
the duke to the humblest citizen. They heard him tell of the religious 
spirit which should rule each person’s acts, whatever his calling might be; 
and his words sunk deeply into Michel Angelo’s heart when he spoke to 
the artists who were so numerous in Florence, and told them that the 
power to become a great artist, like every other power, came from God 
alone, and that the art they loved should be hallowed with a divine in- 
fluence. This was the turning point in Michel Angelo’s life. The choice 
lay before him of an upward or a downward path; but he felt he must 
strive after what was beautiful in character as well as in art. So he turned 
resolutely away from the empty-minded youths who flocked to Lorenzo’s 
court, and sought his companions among some of the poets and learned 
men who were also to be found in Florence. In after years men called 
him the “‘ Divine Master,’’ because they saw his aims were so noble, and 
his inspirations had a heavenly source. Probably this was in great 
measure due to Savonarola’s influence; yet Michel Angelo had been 
free in youth to choose the lower way, only he chose to be true to the 
dream of his youth, and listened to the heavenly whispers that called him 
to the service of what was beautiful and pure. : 

Before Michel Angelo was twenty years of age Lorenzo de Medici 
died ; the citizens rebelled against his son Piero, and the young artist, as 
one of the duke’s household, had to flee to save his life. When he returned 
in a year’s time, he found the city under Savonarola’s government. Then, 
though still only a youth in years, and busied with paintings and sculpture 
that were to bring great and holy memories around the Florentines as 
they worshipped-in their. beautiful churches, he took part in: the politics of 
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the town, and helped to bring a right spirit to bear upon them, and on the 
reformation which Savonarola was trying to bring about in the religion 
and daily life of the people. 

Meanwhile, his fame as a sculptor had reached Rome, and Pope 
Julius II. wishing to have a marble monument prepared for his own tomb, 
summoned Michel Angelo thither. He met with many vexations and 
trials during the progress of the work. One of these came from the 
refusal of the Pope to spend a little of his great wealth in paying some 
one to overlook the quarrying of the marble. Michel Angelo was 
compelled to waste eight months of his precious time in the marble 
quarries, and in many other ways he was slighted and ill treated by the 
Pope; but all the while he was growing in beauty of character, and 
learning fresh lessons of patience and self-command; for his greatest 
fault was an impetuous, hasty temper. 

In course of time he received a letter from his father, begging him to 
return to Florence. The old man, at the time of Lorenzo de Medici’s 
death had lost an office he held in the Custom House at Florence, and he 
and his little household were threatened with want. At once, the young 
sculptor gave up all his good prospects in Rome, and went back to be the 
stay of the house. Savonarola was dead; he had been martyred in the 
city for which he had done so much, and his loss was a heavy trouble to 
Michel Angelo, who had many burdens to bear fora few years. It 
would be a long story to tell of the pinching hardships he encountered 
while he worked hard to support his father and the little household: but 
he had interests and pleasures as well. Pupils were sent to study with 
him as he had studied with Ghirlandajo when a boy. They owed far more 
to him than the lessons in sculpture which he gave them. His good in- 
fluence followed them into their homes and acted on their characters, as 
he taught them to use their talents faithfully, and be true to the ideals of 
beauty planted in their souls. One of his most famous works at this time 
was a statue of King David, which he carved out of a huge block of 
marble on which another sculptor, forty years before, had laboured without 
success, and which had lain idle ever since. This statue was the wonder 
of Florence, and artists gathered together to admire it, and to choose a 
fitting place for it among the beauties of Florence. 

Michel Angelo’s later days were spent chiefly in Rome: Thither he 
returned when his father died and his help. was no longer needed by the 
family. In Rome he found more to do than he could accomplish with 
ceaseless diligence. Often he rose in the night to work at some statue 
over which he had toiled all the day. No difficulties daunted him. It 
took him many years to paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and part 
of the time he was obliged to paint as he lay on his back on a high 
scaffolding. Yet he thought nothing of the weariness caused by the 
position, and he bore patiently the injury to his eyesight, which prevented 
him from painting for a long time afterwards. In the midst of all his 
great occupations he neglected no little kindnesses that he could do, and 
sometimes put everything else aside to make carved crosses and little 
statues to beautify the poor cottages of the peasants near Rome, or to 
give to some poor wandering pedlar who earned a living by selling images 
in country places. Sometimes he gave expression to the beautiful 
thoughts that visited him in words ; and he left behind him many poems 
and sonnets written during his life in Rome, 
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In 1547, when more than seventy years old, he began his greatest 
work—St. Peter’s Church, in Rome. He would receive no reward for his 
labour as architect, saying that he wished to do it for the love of God 
alone. Jealous people interfered with his work, and put difficulties in his 
way; but as he grew towards perfection as a sculptor, he also grew nobler 
as a man, and more anxious to live in peace with every one. Poor 
scholars who wanted help to pursue their studies found a friend in him ; 
and, as his wealth increased, he sought for new ways to help on all that 
was true and beautiful in life. His greatest friendship was with Vittoria 
Colonna, a good and learned woman, who, like himself, had reverenced 
the great Savonarola, and like himself also was deeply interested in the 
religious questions of the day. She died sixteen years before him, and 
shortly afterwards his faithful old servant Urbino died also. Michel 
Angelo nursed the old man through his last illness, never left him day or 
night, and grieved greatly for his loss, 

At eighty-eight years of age the brave old sculptor was still at work, 
though his eyesight was failing, and his weakness was very great In the 
last winter of his life he went through the snow to study the ruins of the 
Coliseum, and when asked why he was out alone, so feeble, on such a bitter 
day, he answered :—‘‘I still go to school that I may continue to learn.” 

Not long before his death the people of Florence received from him 
the plan of a beautiful church with the message that he was ‘‘ glad to be 
occupied in his old age with things sacred and such as were for the honour 
of God. It rejoiced him, too, to do something for his own people to 
whom his heart was ever true.”’ 

Early in February, 1564, a nephew, who was his only surviving relative, 
left Florence for Rome, resolved to take care of the old man as long as 
he lived. He found him dead, and learned that his last days had been 
bright and peaceful. The reigning Pope wished that the great artist’s 
tomb should bein St. Peter’s Church, and splendid funeral rites were held 
in Rome. But his friends managed secretly to convey his body to Florence, 
and on February 20th the sculptors and painters of Florence gathered 
together in the Church of Santa Croce and there laid their great townsman. 

Outside the church the streets were thronged by a silent multitude of 
citizens who left their homes to do honour to his memory. For it was not 
only the artists of Florence who felt his influence; to all His children God 
sends His heavenly whisper, and places before each one some glimpses of 
a perfection which he should try to reach. Therefore, old and young of 
all degrees can reverence one who, like Michel Angelo, keeps true to the 
dream of his youth, and enriches earth with images of beauty, holy 
thoughts, and gentle deeds. 


Be PiriruL.—I Peter iii. 8. 
The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. 

Shakespeare, 
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essons for the Bittle Ones. 


By Mary DeEnpy. 


Ill. ABOUT MAKING THE BEST OF WHAT WE HAVE. 


WONDER why I am not wise! said the. little white fan-tailed 

pigeon, sadly. *‘It seems tome I am not good for anything at all. 
The hens lay eggs for our mistress’ breakfast; the cows give milk to drink 
and to be made into butter and cheese; the turkey-cock will be fatted for 
Christmas, he says, and will be served on a big dish, with a string of 
sausages all round him; that will be grand! The pigs will be made into 
pork, but I am good for nothing. The thrush and the blackbird can 
sing beautifully, and the owl is wiser than all the other birds. I cannot 
sing and I am not at all wise. Ginger, the cat, catches the rats and mice; 
Monarch, the dog, keeps guard against thieves. But I cannot catch 
rats and mice, and the thieves are not afraid of me.”’ 

Poor little white pigeon! What was she todo? I am sure you must 
feel sorry for her. It is so very sad to be of no use in the world. 

‘‘T will go tu the owl,’’ said she. ‘‘He is the wisest of all the birds. 
Perhaps he will teach me how to be of use.” 

The owl lived in a hollow tree behind the farm-yard. All day long 
he sat in his tree and blinked, for the sunshine hurt his eyes. That 
was because he was so wise, the other birds said. But when the sun 
went down and the world grew dark and still, the owl came out from his 
hollow tree and flew about. He had a hooked beak and his eyes were 
large and round; he looked very solemn and severe, as was proper for 
the wisest of all the birds. 

The white pigeon flew up to the hollow tree and bent her head humbly 
before the owl. The wise old bird blinked twice, but said nothing, 
because his words were so precious. ; 

‘Pray, sir,’ said the pigeon, ‘‘may I speak to you?” 

The owl blinked again, which if it did not mean ‘‘yes,’’ at any rate 
did not mean ‘‘no.’’ So the pigeon went on: ‘‘Sir, you are very wise 
and I am very foolish. I am very unhappy because I know nothing and 
am good for nothing. Please, sir, will you help me?”’ : 

The owl said nothing at all for along time. The little white pigeon 
sat on a bough and waited. She said to herself: ‘‘He is slow, but that 
is certainly because he is so kind as to think very hard about some way 
to help me. 

So she waited patiently, long past the time when Jeggo gave all the 
birds in the farm-yard their supper. 

Then the sun went down and the owl opened his large, round eyes 
and looked at the little white pigeon. 

‘““Now,”’ said she, ‘‘he is going to speak:’’ and her heart beat fast 
with hope and excitement. 

“‘T am wise,” said the owl, ‘‘you are foolish.” Then he waited so 
long that the little pigeon ventured to put him in mind that he was speak- 
ing. ‘‘Yes, sir,” said she, ‘‘what can I do?” 

“You must make the best of it,’’ said the owl, and spreading his large, 
browny-white wings he flew away into the darkness, calling out: ‘‘Too- 
whit, Too-whoo,”’ 
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“He has certainly much wisdom,’ said the little white pigeon. 
“But I do not see what is the good of it, if he keeps it all for himself 
like that. I want to know how to make the best of it.’’ And home she 
went again, feeling sadder than ever. 

Next day the little white pigeon was still very miserable, and instead 
of flying down as usual when her mistress came into the yard, she went 
away into’ a corner and hung her head. So the mistress went away, 
feeling sad and anxious; for she thought one of her pets was lost. 

Now the old drake had a very kind heart, and watched over all the 
animals in the farm-yard. He knew that the little white pigeon was un- 
happy and made up his mind to find out what was amiss, and set it 
right if possible. He was a clever old bird and had seen a deal of the 
world, for he was nearly three years old. 

He sent a message to the pigeon to say he wanted to see her, and she 
came at once. No one ever thought of disobeying the old drake. 

‘‘What is wrong with you, little pigeon?’ said he, kindly. ‘‘The 
sun shines ; peas and Indian corn are plentiful, and you are not moulting; 
yet for three days you have done nothing but mope and look miserable. 
Come now and tell me what is the matter.” 

‘‘T am of no use in the world,” said the little pigeon, sadly. ‘‘ All the 
other birds and animals are good for something, but I am good for 
nothing.” 

“Oh! silly bird,” said the old drake. ‘‘How can you say you are of 
no use in the world. Everything that is made is, and must be, of some 
use in the world. Some are strong and can do much work, like Short, 
the horse who draws the heavy cart. Some have the gift of teaching 
others, and that is what they are good for. Some have beautiful voices 
to listen to, and others beautiful feathers to’ look at. It is true that the 
turkey is good to eat and that the hen can lay eggs; it is true that the 
owl is wise and the blackbird can sing; but which of them all has such a 
pretty white tail and such nice pink feet as you?” 

“T forgot all about my tail,”’ said the little pigeon. 

‘Just so,’’ said the old drake. ‘‘ You forgot what you had in fretting 
for what you had not. Nay, you even neglected your gilt and let your 
pretty white tail get all dirty and crumpled. So it happened that our 
mistress went away sad this morning, because her little white bird did 
not come to greet her. Go away home, little pigeon, and do not be 
miserable any more. Make the best of what you can do and never mind 
the things you cannot do.” 

Then the little pigeon thanked the old drake for his good advice. 
She went home and put her feathers tidy, and I need hardly tell you that 
next day the mistress did not look in vain for her pretty, white pet. 

Poor George had to lie down fora long time after his fall from the 
tree, but he soon grew well enough to do lessons every day with Alan, 
Though he was older than Alan he did not know quite so much. He 
was slow and found his lessons difficult, and Alan was quick and could 
learn very easily, One day, after lessons, the master of the farm sent 
Alan out to play and stopped himself to have a little talk with George. 
But George seemed dull and unhappy, as if he were thinking very hard 
and did not want to talk, Presently his uncle said: ‘“ Is there anything 
troubling you, George?” 

George answered: ‘‘ Yes, uncle, I feel very unhappy.” 
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“That’s bad,”’ said his uncle. ‘‘ Suppose you tell me what’s amiss. 
You know, there’s nothing like telling a trouble for making it seem 
smaller.” 

‘Mine is not a small trouble,” said George. 

‘Well,’ said his uncle, ‘‘let me hear.” 

‘Uncle, | think it is very hard that I am so stupid.” 

‘‘Who says you are stupid?” asked his uncle. 

‘No one,’”’ said George. ‘‘But I cannot help knowing it, all the 
same, Just look at Alan. Heis two years younger than I, but he can 
learn and understand things ever so much quicker than I can. He can 
say things better than I can too. He would have told you much better 
than I have how I feel, uncle. It is so stupid to be stupid,’’ concluded 
poor George, sadly. 

“‘T know just what you mean,” said his uncle, kindly. ‘‘ You have 
told me very well. But, George, you are doing wrong to fret about that.” 

‘‘T thought it was good to be clever,” said George. ; 

‘“‘And good to want to be clever? Well not exactly. A good, useful 
man may be clever with his head, or he may not. It is not wrong not to 
be clever, George.” 

“But Alan will be able to be of much more use in the world than I 
shall, uncle.” 

‘‘He need not be. You must work in one kind of a way and Alan 
in another. I expect if we think about it we shall find you have some- 
thing Alan has not got. Let me see. Do you think Alan will ever be 
so strong as you generally are?” 

“Well, no, uncle; I am strong,” said George, looking brighter. 

‘“You see, my boy, in this world we all have some power given to us 
to use for the good of the world, that is to make other people wiser or 
happier or better with, Some men are very wise and others very clever 
and others very strong, and [ have known people who had neither 
wisdom, nor cleverness, nor strength, who had made up for the want of 
all those powers, great gifts as they are, by their gentleness and kind- 
ness.” 

‘‘But I think it is hard, uncle, that one person should have a better 
gift than another, so that he can do more.” 

‘Our business, George,’’ said his uncle, ‘‘is not to think about what 
other people do, but to take great care that our own work does not go 
undone. What would you think of a carpenter who sat down and cried 
because he could not write books when all the time people were wanting 
chairs to sit in? What we have to do is to find out what the work is that 
we can do best, and then do it with all our might. We must not mind 
whether it seems grand to other people or not, only just do it; for, depend 
upon it, nobody can do our work for us, and if we do not do it, it will be left 
undone. The saddest thing in the world is work left undone. You know 
we must have people of all sorts in the world from chimney-sweepers 
to kings, and if the chimney-sweeper only sweeps his chimneys clean he 
is just as good a man as the king.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” said George. 

“You won’t waste any more time in fretting because you can’t do 
Alan’s work, will you?’’ said his uncle. 

George said ‘‘No,’’ and really tried not to do it, and somehow the 
lessons were never quite so much trouble to him again. 
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Ohe Story of CHestminster Abbey. 


By Rev. HuBertT CLARKE. 


VI. CAXTON AT WESTMINSTER. 


{* the preceding lessons we have sketched the general course of the 

history of Westminster Abbey and its institutions. Before proceed- 
ing to describe some of the great monuments which the Minster contains, 
we must give some account of two other institutions which are not only 
closely connected one with the other, but which also helped very largely to 
shape the character of the modern history of the Abbey, and of the 
English people :—we mean the invention of printing, and the foundation 
of the great public schools. 

For the early part of Caxton’s life and work, we must refer our readers 
to the ordinary history books. The epitaph near his grave in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church tells how William Caxton, who first introduced into Great 
Britain the art of printing, exercised that art A.D. 1447, or earlier, in the 
Abbey of Westminster ; and it is this part of his life of which we must 
speak here. The reasons which led him to take up his abode in the 
precincts of the Abbey are variously given; but, perhaps, chief among 
them was that he came under the protection of friends like the Lady 
Margaret Richmond, mother of Henry VII., who was a true helper of his 
undertaking, and of whom it was said that ‘‘every one that knew her 
loved her, and everything she said or did became her.’’ He had several 
good patrons. Edward IV. gave him his protection as he worked at his 
art. Edward’s sister, Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, was also his 
supporter, and, perchance, paid him a visit in his new home at the 
Almonry, when she visited England in 1480. Earl Rivers, the king’s 
brother, was another good friend ; and the Earl of Warwick, the famous 
‘‘king-maker,’’ seems to have been his patron too, since it was to him 
that Caxton dedicated the ‘‘ Chess Book.’’ Richard III. and Henry VII. 
also promoted his work by engaging him to print or translate books for 
them. 

Besides printing books, Caxton translated many from foreign 
languages into English, for the amusement. and instruction of his country- 
men. ‘There have been some who have wondered that he did not use his 
opportunities to print the Bible, and the Greek and Roman classic authors, 
and so help to familiarise the English people with the great books and 
writers of antiquity; but in those days it would not have been easy to find 
many purchasers of books like these, and Caxton had to earn his living. 
The clergy wanted psalters and sermons; the ‘‘prynces, lordes, barons, 
knyghtes, and gentilmen”’ wanted ‘joyous and playsaunt hystoryes,” 
and these were furnished in abundance. 

In the selection of books for his press, in translating and printing, in 
friendly intercourse with the literary men of his day, Caxton passed the 
last years of his life at Westminster. 

In 1490, a certain ‘‘ Mawde Caxton” died, and was buried in the 
Church of St. Margaret. If, as is thought by some, this lady was the 
printer’s wife—the same Maude whom he married when abroad at Bruges, 
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twenty-nine years before, we can understand why in that year he laid 
aside a work he had already begun, and commenced and finished the 
printing of a book entitled ‘‘ The Arte and Crafte to die well.”’ 

In 1491, when close on seventy years of age, he undertook the transla- 
tion of the ‘‘ Vitze Patrum, or Lives of the Fathers.’’ This work was his 
last. He died on the day of its completion; and his friend De Worde, 
who afterwards printed it for him, put at the end the following note: ‘Thus 
endeth the most virtuous history of the right renowned lives of holy fathers 
living in the desert, worthy of remembrance to all well-disposed persons ; 
which hath been translated out of French into English by W. Caxton of 
Westminster, late dead, and finished at the last day of his life.’”’ The 
exact date of his death has not been ascertained, but it was probably 
towards the close of the year 1491, as an old bit of handwriting asks :— 
‘* Of your charitie pray for the soul of Mayster Wyllyam Caxton, that in 
his time was a man of moche renowned wysdome and connyng, and 
deceassed ful chrystenly the yere of our Lord MccccLxxxxJ.”’ Caxton 
was buried in his own parish churchyard at Westminster. 

What little we can gather about Caxton as a man, apart from the 
great work with which his name is associated, gives us the following 
picture. He was a staunch supporter of the House of York in the great 
contest between the White and the Red Rose, as his repeated praises of 
Edward IV.and his family show. He was also somewhat conservative in his 
sympathies, as may be gathered from his comparison of his own prentice 
days with those of his later years, when he described the young men of 
London as containing ‘‘no kernel nor good corn, but chaff for the most 
part ;’’ and, although he was himself the greatest reformer of his day, he 
seems to have had no idea of the revolution which his-special craft would 
help to bring about. 

As a translator, no less than as a printer, Caxton deserves a passing 
word. He was especially fond of translating romances, not only for the 
return they brought him of patronage and popularity, but also, and chiefly, 
as he himself tells us, because of their examples ‘‘of courtesy, humanity, 
friendliness, love, hate, cowardice, virtue and sin, which inflame the hearts 
of the readers to eschew and flee works vicious and dishonest;’’ and little 
though the books say, they tell us enough to make us sure that he was 
himself a man who found the words true in his own experience, 

We gather from his life and work that although not so distinguished 
as others for great gifts of learning or genius, he was a good friend, a 
good citizen, and a good man, who was respected and loved by his 
associates, and who retained to the last very much of the early simplicity 
and truthfulness of his nature. 


VII. WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


S we have noticed in an earlier lesson, wherever the old monasteries 
were established, schools for the young were maintained; and 
therefore we cannot be surprised to read that as far back as the days of 
the Confessor there had been a school at Westminster. The old chronicler 
Ingulphus, in his History of Croyland Abbey, tells how he himself was a 
pupil of Westminster in Edward’s time, and how, when on his way back- 
wards and forwards to school, he would visit the queen at the palace, who 
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examined him in his lessons, and gave him pocket money. A later his- 
torian, describing London in the days of Henry II., says that the three 
chief churches there (St. Paul’s, St. Peter’s on Cornhill, and Westminster) 
had schools attached to them: and in the accounts of the Minster from 
the reign of Edward III. to that of Henry VIII. appears an annual sum 
paid to a schoolmaster “for instruction of the grammar boys.”’ 

It is to Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, however, that the school 
owes the main features of its modern constitution. ‘‘ By the inspiration 
of the divine clemency ”’ wrote the latter princess, ‘‘we have used our 
endeavours that the youth, who in the stock of our republic, like certain 
tender twigs, daily increase, may be daily trained up in useful letters.” 
To this end the old dormitory of the monks was divided, so as to form a 
library and school-room ‘‘ upon contribution of such godly disposed 
persons as would contribute thereto.” This first building soon became 
too small for the number of scholars admitted ; and, early in the seven- 
teenth century, a more convenient room was built. Although this second 
building has in its turn given place to a third, built at the commencement 
of this century, the walls of the modern school are still covered with old 
and famous names. 

‘Among the names of the head-masters in early times we see that of 
Nowell, who instituted the Westminster Plays, and Camden. Launcelot 
Andrewes, who was dean between 1600-5 took a deep interest in the 
school and its scholars, one of whom wrote concerning him ‘‘he did often 
supply the place both of the head-master and usher for a whole week 
together, and gave us not an hour of loitering time from morning till 
night ; he caused our exercises in prose and verse to be brought to him, 
to examine our style and proficiency; he«never walked to Chiswick 
for his recreation without a brace of the young fry, and, in that wayfaring 
leisure, had a singular dexterity to fill those narrow vessels ; and, which 
was the greatest burden of his toil, sometimes thrice in a week, sometimes 
oftener, he sent for the uppermost scholars to his lodgings at night, and 
kept them with him from eight to eleven unfolding to them the best 
rudiments of the Greek tongue ; and all this he did to boys without any 
compulsion of correction,—nay, I never heard him utter so much as a 
word of austerity among us.” 

In the times of the civil war, Westminster school, although for a while 
under control of the Parliament, was steadfastly loyal to the throne; as 
may be gathered from a remark of John Owen’s, who was a Puritan and 
dean of Christ Church, and who preached in the Abbey the day after the 
execution of Charles, that ‘it will never be well with the nation until 
Westminster school is suppressed.’”’ Robert South, himself a Westminster 
boy, writes in one of his sermons, ‘‘on that black and infamous day of 
the king’s murder I myself heard him prayed for in this school. We were 
really king’s scholars, as well as called so. It is the king’s school, there- 
fore let nothing but what is loyal be found in it.”’ 

But perhaps one of the most interesting pictures of this period of the 
history of the school is found in the meeting between the old royalist head- 
master Busby and his old pupil Philip Henry, his favourite scholar,—the 
one boy he never whipped, whose absence from school he allowed that he 
might attend the Puritan lectures in the Abbey, and whom he prepared 
for the presbyterian sacrament with careful kindness, which the lad never 
forgot. ‘‘ Prithee, child,’ said Dr. Busby to him after the restoration, 
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‘‘who made thee a nonconformist?’ ‘‘ Truly, sir,’’ answered the old 


pupil, ‘‘ you made me, for you taught me those things which hindered me 
from conforming.” 

Dean Atterbury was also a great friend of the school, and showed his 
interest in it in a practical way. Down to his time the school dormitory 
had been the old granary of the monastery on the west side of Dean’s 
Yard. But the wear and tear of years had quite unfitted the building for 
such a purpose ; the roof let in wind, and rain, and snow, the walls and 
furniture were broken and cut deep with the names of successive genera- 
tions of scholars; and at last Atterbury formed and carried a scheme for 
building a better shelter for the boys in the college garden, which was 
ready for use in 1730. 

Dr. Nicholl, who was head-master from 1733 to 1788, had under his 
charge two lads who in after years became famous in two very different 
walksof life—Warren Hastings and William Cowper. On Cowper, the time 
he passed at Westminster made a lasting impression. ‘‘ That I may do 
justice to the place of my education,’’ he writes, ‘‘ I must relate the pains 
which Dr. Nicholl took to prepare us for confirmation. I believe most of 
us were struck by his manner, and affected by his exhortations. Then, 
for the first time, I attempted to pray in secret.’?’ The name of Dr. 
Vincent, familiar to Londoners as lending its title to Vincent Square, will 
fitly close this sketch. He had been a pupil at the school, and was closely 
connected with it as scholar and teacher from his seventh to his seventy- 
sixth year. He died in 1815. 

If we were to attempt to give a list of names of Westminster scholars 
who have risen to the highest ranks in the various departments of learning 
and public service, our space would soon be filled. Here are a few: 
Lord Burleigh; Lord Mansfield, lawyer and statesman; the poets, 
Herbert, Cowley, Dryden and Cowper; Bishops Hooper and Kennet ; 
the historian Gibbon. 

[ Authorities: Stanley’s Memorials, Ackermann’s Westminster Abbey, 
and Colleges and Schools of England. | 


Be THANKFUL.—Psalm c. 4. 


May I (as all men may find cause, 
When life is at a weary pause, 

And they have panted up the hill 

Of duty with reluctant will) 

Be thankful, even though tired and faint, 
For the rich bounties of constraint ; 
Whence oft invigorating transports flow 
That choice lacked courage to bestow ! 


What robe can Gratitude employ 

So seemly as the radiant vest of Joy ? 

What steps so suitable as those that move 

In prompt obedience to spontaneous measures 

Of glory, and felicity, and love, 

Surrendering the whole heart to sacred pleasures ? 
—Wordsworth. 
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Hessons on ihe Ministry of Sesus. 


Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 


By Pror. J. Esrtin CARPENTER, M.A. 


XXI. THE ARREST AND TRIAL, ZA. xxii. 47-71. 


UKE’S version of the events of the trial and death of Jesus differs 
in many respects from that of the common tradition in Mt. and 
Mk., which seems decidedly more trustworthy. 


(A.) Tue Arrest, Lk. xxii. 47-54, cp. Mt. xxvi. 47-57, ME. xiv. 43-53. 


Ver. 47, a multitude, a disorderly crowd of men, sent by temple- 
authorities; some, perhaps, regular members of the temple-guard, some 
watchmen and servants; some duly armed with swords, others only with 
stout sticks. Judas leads; the kiss, an evident signal, must have been 
agreed on (so thought the narrators afterwards) beforehand. 

Ver. 48, Jesus cannot bear the profanation of the holy symbol of love 
and reverence; ‘‘friend,”’ as if with stern irony, ‘‘do what you have come 
for.’’—Vv. 49, 50, the disciples, half-dazed, are not wholly cowed by 
overwhelming numbers; one of them (hardly Peter, as in ¥oAhn xviii. 10, 
or why should his name have been omitted by the Synoptists), smites 
wildly and cuts off the ear of high-priest’s slave-—Ver. 51, Jesus re- 
pudiates all violence: the healing is certainly a later addition, not in Jt, 
or Mk.: had such a miracle really taken place, it must have produced a 
profound effect; who would have dared to arrest a being endowed with 
such power! In like manner, the language ascribed to Jesus by Mt. 
alone, xxvi. 53, 54, must be rejected; the suggestion that he might 
summon twelve angelic legions is quite out of keeping with the previous 
prayer, and belongs to the later conception of Messiah's royal authority. 

Vv. 52, 53, rebuke of the armed assailants, not really ‘‘the chief 
priests,” &c., as Lk. has it; these worthies certainly did not come them- 
selves, they were comfortably in their houses awaiting the result of the 
base task they had entrusted to their servants. Notice the contrast 
between the publicity of Jesus’ own teaching, and the secrecy and 
darkness of Satan’s work. 

Ver. 54, seized him; not till now, according to Lk., is Jesus actually 
arrested: Mt. and Mk. place the seizure immediately after the kiss of 
Judas.—The high-priest’s house, the palace of Caiaphas, M¢. xxvi. 57. 


(B.) Perrer’s Denrat, Lk. xxii. 55-62, cp. Mt. xxvi. 69-75, 
Mk. xiv. 66-72. 


Observe that Mt. and Mk. both report that a xight-meeting took place 
immediately, at which Jesus is condemned, Mt. xxvi. 57-66, Mk. xiv. 
53-64: and this is followed by a second and more formal assembly of the 
‘whole council,” i.e. the Sanhedrin, 7” the morning, Mt. xxvii. 1, 2, Mk. 
xv. 1, the first, of course, takes place within the palace. Of this Zz., 
ver. 54, sqq., omits all mention; and he represents Jesus as kept all 
night in the court, among the guards. The other tradition is to be pre- 
ferred. 
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Ver. 54, Peter followed; where were the rest? ‘“‘fled;’’ Peter alone is 
faithful, and follows at a distance; in case there is yet anything to be 
done, or, at any rate, to see the end. At first he is bold, sits down in 
midst of court, among mingled company, some of whom have Jesus in 
charge (cp. ver. 61); a cold night, the guards have made a fire, Peter 
among them,—a dangerous place, for under the full blaze he can be 
easily recognised. First one, then another, charges him with having 
been a follower of Jesus; one appeals to his Galilean accent (M¢. xxvi. 
73). The ‘‘trial’’ has come at last, he is involved in it ere he knows it 
is upon him; he has, indeed, walked straight into it in impetuous anxiety 
to follow Jesus; is he, too, ready for ‘‘prison”’ or for ‘‘death”’ (ver. 33) ? 
No, he has none of the strength and preparedness of prayer; he is 
taken by surprise; a maid-servant’s remark un-mans him, and he lies. 
One lie makes another necessary, then, to a second, he vehemently adds 
a third. Words hardly out of his lips, when the cock crew. Then with 
rush of remembrance, the warning of Jesus pierces his heart; he knows 


his shame, and makes his way out into the silence and darkness with | 


bitter tears. (Ver. 61, the Lord turned, plainly a later touch; Mt. and 
Mk. represent Peter as ‘without’? and ‘‘beneath,’”’ while Jesus is 
examined inside the Palace. Obs. use of ‘‘the Lord,’’ see on vii. 13, 
Less. xviii. A, May, 1885).—Ver. 62, wept bitterly, the beginning of 
compunction is the beginning of new life. 


(C.) Mockery, Lk. xxii. 63-65. 


This is placed by Mt. xxvi. 67, 68, and Mk. xiv. 65, as the sequel of 
the first trial, between the night and morning assemblies. JZ., on the 
other hand, recognising only one Fewzsh trial, assigns it to the guards 
who held Jesus all the night. His calm endurance of blows and insults 
has sunk deep into the heart of Christendom, which has ever since 
recognised in him the supreme example of suffering gentleness, cp. J Pet. 
li. 20=23. 


(D.) Tue Triat, Lk. xxii. 66-71, cp. Mt. xxvi. 59-66, Mk. xiv. 55-64. 


Lk. postpones the trial till day-break, ver. 66. Mz?. states that while the 
arrest was taking place the authorities were summoned, and a council- 
meeting was held directly Jesus was brought in. In no case was it a 
regular formal meeting; it was rather a gathering of those who were 
determined to get Jesus put to death, and the proceedings were all 
directed to that end. On the general composition of the Sanhedrin, see 
Life in Pal. § 19. Lk’s account of the trial is extremely curt, and 
(unlike Mt. and Wk.) makes it all turn on one point. 

(i.) The accusation, ver.67. ‘‘Are you the Messiah?” Zk. omits 
all preliminary charges, and converts this into the main indictment: Jt. 
and Mk. represent it as the question of the high-priest, anxious to secure 
a confession which might justify the decision practically arrived at after 
previous evidence. Till then, Jesus had been silent: here is a direct 
challenge, it cannot be met passively, it must be accepted or rejected. 

(i.) The reply, vv. 67-69. At first the answer is not decisive, vv. 
67, 68; then the claim is clearly implied, ver. 69, cp. Mt. xxvi. 64, Mk. 
xiv. 62) ; the language of Zk. is remarkable, ‘‘from this very time,’”’ as 
though Messiah’s glorification were to begin at once. Jesus is said to 
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use his wonted name ‘Son of man,” but there is an unquestionable 
reference to the well-known passage in Dan. vii. 13, perhaps also to Ps. 
cx. 1. This is understood to involve claim to Messiahship; to make no 
mistake, the question is (in Lk.) repeated, ver. 70: Jesus answers with 
what is equivalent in Hebrew idiom to an affirmative-—Did Jesus really 
make this declaration? did he really tell his accusers and judges that they 
would see him return on clouds of glory as the sovereign of the world? 
I find it hard to think so. Remember that we have no report direct from 
anyone present at the trial: none of the disciples was there: we have 
only words which must have passed through many mouths before they 
were fixed in the Christian tradition. A declaration of Messiahship made 
by Jesus, and such we may suppose was made—in whatever terms, would 
be sure to be at last shaped.and moulded under the influence of the 
beliefs of the church. But it can hardly have been a declaration in such 
terms as these: if Jesus was so confident now of a return in triumph, how 
can we explain the struggle in the garden the night before, or the 
desolation of the cross a few hours aiter (Mt. xxvii. 46, Mk. xv. 34)? 
Such swift vicissitudes of feeling are hardly consistent with the inward 
calm with which he endured the insults and cruelties of his foes. I am 
disposed to believe, rather, that the real words (much vaguer and less 
precise as to the future) have been lost, and that those ascribed to him 
have gradually acquired their present form through later views of 
what the Messianic claim implied (cp. Paul's expectation, 7 Thess. iv. 
16, 17). ‘ 

Ver. 71, the declaration suffices: he must be condemned as a false 
pretender. The next step is to secure his execution by the Roman power. 


XXII. CONDEMNED TO DEATH, ZLA&, xxiii. 1-25. 


UKE does not relate any formal condemnation of Jesus by the 
Sanhedrin. Mt. and Mk. represent him as condemned at the 
night session; at the morning session which followed, the condemnation 
was ratified; and the next question was how to secure the execution of 
the sentence. Need of haste, for when it became known that Jesus had 
been arrested, there might be movement among people for his rescue. 
Technically, though there are instances of tumultuous execution, as in 
Stephen’s case by ancient punishment of stoning, the power of capital 
punishment was reserved to Rome. Hence the Sanhedrin decide to 
bring Jesus before Pilate (on Pilate, see Life in Pal. § 23). 


(A.) THe AccusaTION BEFORE Pixvats, Lk, xxiii. 1-7, Mt. xxvii. 
I, 2, 11-14, Mk. xv. 1-5. 

Ver. 1. The Sanhedrin convey their prisoner, probably still early in 
the morning, to the splendid castle on the north-western hill, built by 
Herod the Great, and generally occupied by the Roman Procurator on 
his brief visits to the city. Roman trials were public; this was probably 
held on some broad terrace in front of the palace, where there was room 
for a large assembly of the Jewish authorities, and of the people. 

Ver. 2, threefold form of charge; based on the Messianic claim: (1) 
misleading the people, vague general accusation; (2) hindering them 
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from paying tribute to the Emperor, false, cp. xx. 25; (3) giving himself 
out as ‘‘ Christ, a king,’’—their own explanation of the traditional name 
which Jesus had adopted.—Ver. 3, this last form of charge has at once a 
treasonable air; Pilate seizes on it. and directly questions Jesus; Jesus, 
according to unanimous synoptical tradition, admits the fact, but gives 
no explanation. How could he explain? There was no common ground 
between them.—Ver. 4, a touch peculiar to Lk.; who seems anxious to 
present the Gentile Pilate in most favourable light contrasted with the 
infuriated Jews. So he does not at once seize on the political charge 
and condemn the prisoner straight off; he is struck by him; no common 
agitator this ; had never heard of any attempted sedition by him; a charge 
most likely trumped up out of spite; he was innocent enough.—Vv. 5-7, 
again peculiar to Lk,; insistance of accusers, trying to rouse Pilate by 
showing extent of influence of Jesus, all through the country from Galilee 
to Jerusalem. ‘‘Is hea Galilean? Then he shall go to Herod.”’ 


(B.) PiLaTE anp HeErRop, LA. xxiii. 8-12. Xx 


The prisoner is accompanied by his priestly accusers, ver. 10, who 
repeat all over again the charges they have already made. Herod (it is 
said) welcomed the opportunity of seeing Jesus, of whom he had heard so 
much, But he was greviously disappointed; could not extract a solitary 
word from him, much less a miracle! So he could only repeat the pitiful 
mockeries of the Jewish guards, and send him back to Pilate, with a 
message that he was harmless: as result, this wretched courtesy recon- 
ciled two foes ! 

This story occurs only in Zk., and has many difficulties. (1) It 
stands alone, vouched for by no other evangelist ; it seems extraordinary 
if Jesus was really tried by Herod, that no other Gospel should mention it. 
(2) It appears strange that Pilate should refer the case to a really 
subordinate authority, on so poor a pretext as the Galilean origin of 
Jesus: the charge about the tribute money and the assumption of the 
title ‘‘king”’ referred to the incidents of Jerusulem. (3) The conduct of 
Herod is no less strange: if he had at one time desired to see Jesus, ix. 
g, he had afterwards been thoroughly afraid of him, and made no secret 
of his wish to get him into his power, xili. 31, 32: does it seem likely 
that when he fell into his hands he would so easily have let him go? (4) 
Even though Jerusalem was not a large city, it is difficult to get in so 
many events into one morning: (i.) meeting of Sanhedrin at daybreak, 
say six a.m.; (ii.) first examination before Pilate; (iii.) examination 
before Herod; (iv.) second examination before Pilate, and condemnation ; 
(v.) scourging, and preparations for crucifixion; (vi.) procession to 
Golgotha; (vii.) crucifixion of Jesus and the malefactors:—all this before 
noon, ver. 44. The incident has been differently judged by different 
scholars: I am disposed to regard it as not historical. ~ 


(C.) ConDEMNATION By PivaTe, Lk. xxili. 13-25, cp. Mt. xxvii. 
15-26, Mk. xv. 6-15. 


The differences here between Lk. and Mt. and Mk. are partly such as 
result from the Herod-episode. 

(i.) Proposed release of Fesus, vv. 13-16. Pilate again emphasizes 
the harmlessness of his prisoner; but to gratify the wrath of the priests 
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he offers to scourge him before releasing him. Observe how recklessly 
unprincipled he appears throughout, wholly indifferent to justice, willing 
if he can to save Jesus, but anxious above all not to excite the turbulent 
Jews against himself. ‘ 

(ii.) Barabbas, vv. 18, 19. Clearest account in Mk. ; festival custom 
of releasing a prisoner, at request of people ; crowd round Pilate’s judg- 
ment-seat begin to clamour for usual favour ; Pilate sees his opportunity, 
and, imagining that Jesus may be popular with the people, proposes to 
liberate him. The chief priests, however, incite the assembly to demand 
another prisoner, a political criminal in custody for insurrection and 
murder. Strangely enough his name, also, appears to have been Jesus, 
so various authorities on Mt. xxvii. 16: he was, however, known also as 
Bar-Abbas, ‘‘ Son of the Father,” i.e. the son of the Rabbi or Scribe. 

(iii.) Sentence on Fesus, vv. 20-25. Pilate, still shirking his respon- 
sibility as judge, actually next consults the people as to the fate of Jesus, 
Mk. xv. 12: he hoped, implies Zk., that a shout might arise in his favour 
also. But under instigation, no doubt, of the Sanhedrists, the fatal cry, 
“‘ Crucify him,” is raised; and once uttered, it is not let drop. Pilate is 
still unwilling, ver. 22, his hesitation betrays the conflict in his mind, 
between justice to his victim, and his fear of endangering his popularity. 
At length the eager passion of the people, hounded on by the priestly 
party, prevails: Jesus the Rabbi’s son is released, and Jesus the Christ 
is condemned. 

Of course Pilate could have saved Jesus had he chosen: his weakness 
and irresolution were the last factors in bringing about his fate. But 
behind Pilate, all through, are the Jewish authorities. And however 
malicious and cruel some of them may have been, many doubtless were 
sincere enough. They really believed that Jesus wanted to destroy 
religion! They could only conceive religion in connection with the temple, 
the law, and the whole established order of things. This was built up, as 
they understood it, on ancient revelation; to attack it was to seem to 
attack the holiness of God himself. This is what comes of identifying 
religion with a particular set of beliefs and institutions. We must not 
judge these priests and scribes by our modern notions of toleration and 
freedom. Jesus was their innocent victim: but they themselves were in 
a sense victims, too; victims of ancient prejudice and narrow fanaticism, 
which were bred and born in them, part of the system to which they 
belonged, source of their strength, as well as of their violence. Those 
very Jews of Jerusalem were ready enough to suffer death under Pilate’s 
sentence for their religion (Life in Pal. p. 77). It is not surprising then 
that they should be equally ready for the same cause to inflict death. 


XXIII. THE CRUCIFIXION, Lk. xxiii. 26-56; Mt. xxvii. 32-61 ; 
Mk. xv. 21-47. 


ake it is important to note parallels and differences, the passages should 
be studied together, either in the Common Tradition of Abbott 
and Rushbrooke, or by pasting the sections from the several gospels side 
by side as before. Only hints can here be offered : critical detail can be 
found in Keim’s Fesus of Nazara, vol. vi., Bible for Young People, vol. 
vi., &c. Comparison of details will show that the tradition of the death 
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of Jesus, as it is now presented to us in the first three gospels, has under- 
gone expansion and interpretation. They all agree that none of his 
disciples was present: the men had all fled the night before: only some 
faithful women stood at a distance (Lk. xxiii. 49 and parallels), where 
they could see,—but could they hear? Great uncertainty, therefore, 
seems to me to hang over the words ascribed to Jesus on the cross. 
Further, an event so terrible, and fraught with such tremendous conse- 
quences, came to be viewed afterwards in the light of those consequences ; 
all sorts of ideas gathered round it: and these ideas by degrees gained ex- 
pression in symbolic incidents to match. Thus (1) the early Church, under 
creative influence of the personality of Jesus, attributed to him utterances 
in accordance with the lofty features of his character and teaching ; and 
(2) they supposed that the existing institutions of religion, nay, the 
universe itself (in accordance with old prophetic ideas of a sympathy 
between nature and man) must have testified to the world-significance of 
the event. 
(A.) Tue Way ro Dears, Lk. xxiii. 26-31. 


Between the condemnation, ver. 25, and the march to execution, Mt. 
XXVil. 27-31, Zk. xv. 16-20, insert the cruel and ghastly mockery by the 
soldiers, which Zk. has practically (ver. 11) ascribed to Herod. The 
scourging, Mt. and Wk., is omitted by Lk., but doubtless formed part of 
the punishment. 

(i.) Bearing the cross, ver. 26. Procession through crowded streets 
(city full of Passover visiturs), to place outside walls; Jesus, as usual 
with condemned victims, being forced to carry the heavy wooden beams 
on which to suffer. Near city gate, strength gives way; military officials 
stop a passer by, a man from Cyrene in North Africa, and require him 
to do the terrible service, cp. ix. 23. 

(ii.) The weeping crowd, vv. 27-31; peculiar to Lk., who represents 
the women as especially pitiful, in contrast to the frantic abuse of the 
people at the trial, ver. 13 sqq. The words attributed to Jesus are kindred 
to those in xix. 41-44. With lofty self-forgetfulness he is depicted as 
rising above his own sufferings to dwell on the coming doom of his country 
and his people. This harmonises well with his noble patriotism, but it 
must be noted that the other gospels say nothing of the sympathising 
people (who had so recently been so hostile) ; it is somewhat difficult to 
understand how Jesus, too exhausted to bear the cross, could address 
them ; and the Old Testament references (see especially ver. 30, Hos. x. 
8; ver. 31, Hzek. xx. 47) are rather the language of a later narrator, 
looking back on the fate of Jerusalem, than the words of Jesus himself. 
This seems to me one of the cases where the spirit of Jesus is reflected 
through the utterance of the early Church. Later tradition, still, attached 
to this point the incident of the Jewish woman Veronica, who lent Jesus 
her handkerchief to wipe his brow. When he gave it back to her it bore 
the imprint of his face. 


(B.) CruciFrixion, LR. xxiii. 32-38. 

(i.) The place, ver. 33, outside the city gates, called (Greek Kvanion) 
the ‘skull,’ (Aramean Golgotha), probably from the form of some bare 
rocky knoll (just as we have such terms as head, nose [naze], bill, &c.) 
The traditional site now shown in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
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where three holes in the ground are said to be the sockets of the three 
crosses (I have seen pilgrims in a passion of tears and devotion lay their 
heads in the middle one)—cannot be correct, as it lies within the city. 

(ii.) Forgiveness, ver. 34. One of the most touching incidents of 
whole gospel: yet candour compels us to admit it is by no means one of the 
most certain. Very early and important MSS. omit it. Whether or not, 
however, we have here real words of Jesus, or only growth of later tra- 
dition interpreting his last hours, it is certain that we have his spirit: they 
are the natural application of vi. 28, 35, cp. Acts, vil. 60; they give 
concrete form to concluding words of Js. lili. 12, the famous passage in 
which the Church early discerned the lineaments of Jesus. Discussion 
whether prayer refers to Roman soldiers ignorantly doing a horrid duty, 
in obeying officer’s orders ; or to Jewish authorities who had compassed 
his death: former seems to me more immediately probable, though wider 
reference (as in death of Stephen, Acts vii. 60) need not be excluded. 

(iii.) Zhe King of the Fews. Casting lots for his clothes, ver. 34, 
the usual custom. Lk. omits the reference in Mt. and Mk. to the charge 
brought against Jesus at the trial (as he omitted the charge itself) relating 
to destruction of temple. Jesus is crucified and derided as the impotent 
Messiah. Vinegar, ver. 36, another version of the statements of Mt. 
xxvii. 34, Wk. xv. 23 (cp. Mt. xxvii. 48, Wk. xv. 36): Jewish custom of 
giving the condemned a stupefying drink to deaden pain; this Jesus 
declines; he will face death with unclouded consciousness. Lk. has 
apparently blended the two statements, and converted the incident into 
one—not of pity, but of mockery. The wimegar, probably a touch 
founded on Ps, Ixix. 21. 


(C.) Two Materacrors, «Zé. xxiii. 39-43. 


Again, peculiar to Lk. Mt. and Mk. represent both malefactors as 
joining in the reproaches of bystanders. One or other of the two state- 
ments must be incorrect. Lk.’s version seems to be due to a desire to 
show that the redeeming work of the cross began at once: as before to 
the publicans and sinners, so now to the robber, Jesus proclaims mercy. 
The robber appeals to the Messianic function of Jesus: when he returns 
in glory, let him not forget to raise him up and give him admission to the 
kingdom. Jesus promises more, immediate entry with him into that 
region of the other world, where the shades of the virtuous dead awaited 
the resurrection, known among the later Jews as Paradise, (a Persian 
word, signifying something like our park, and applied in the Rabbinical 
schools to the garden of Eden, and then to the abode of the holy after 
death). This was afterwards combined in the Gospel of Nicodemus with 
the story of the descent of Jesus into the under-world, the penitent thief 
going by his side with him into Paradise. 


(D.) Deatu, Lk. xxiii. 44-49. 


(i) Portents, vv. 44, 45. (1) From sixth hour (noon) to ninth 
(3 P.M.), darkness : once supposed to have been a solar eclipse, but such 
an eclipse cannot happen with full moon as at passover time: it was the 
sympathy of nature, who mourned as the light of the world went out. (2) 
The veil between the Holy-place in the temple and the Holy of Holies 
was torn from top to bottom, the emblem of the overthrow of all the ideas 
of special sanctity, and of the whole ritual and legal system, connected 
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with it. So the early Gospel of the Hebrews reports the. fracture of 
the immense stone lintel over the temple entrance. (3) Mt. adds 
earthquake, opening of tombs, and bodily resurrection of many dead.— 
Such interpreting portents constantly gather round the tradition of great 
events; e.g. when last siege of Jerusalem had begun, it was said that at 
midnight, Easter, A.D. 66, the huge bronze gate at the eastern entrance 
of temple, which could ordinarily be moved with difficulty by a number of 
men, flew open of itself; at Pentecost, in same year, the priests on guard 
during the night heard a cry, ‘‘ Let us remove hence!”’ 

(ii.) Last words, ver. 46. The oldest tradition in Mt. and Mk. 
represents Jesus as uttering a loud cry, and passing away. [Avoid all 
speculation on physiological causes of death: fix attention as far as 
possible not on physical details of suffering and horror, but on the per- 
sonality of Jesus, and the sublime sorrow and. endurance which. have 
made the cross ever since the symbol of the Christian spirit]. Zk. seeks to 
interpret the cry in harmony with his life-long trust, and founds it upon 
Ps. xxxi. 5. Of the impression said to have been produced, vv. 47, 48, 
on the whole people present, the later history shows no trace: strange 
that in subsequent conflicts related in Acts there should be no reference to 
it. Is not this, too, a reflection of feeling after the event ? 


(E.) Burtar, Lk. xxiii. 50-56. 


Among the disciples of Jesus, (so Mk. and Lk.) also among the 
members of the Sanhedrin, was a certain wealthy man, named Joseph, 
called (probably after his native place, Ramathaim in the ancient land of 
Ephraim) ‘ Joseph of Arimathea.’’ Where.had he been when Jesus was 
seized, tried, done to death? Conjecture is useless: had he only just 
arrived in time to see him die, or find him dead? Could he have saved 
him had he been there earlier ?- All such questions useless. Now he is 
there, he will do all he can at least to find the master proper burial. 
Even this was not without its dangers: might be indentified as a disciple, 
and swept away by angry torrent which had borne Jesus to doom. 
Goes boldly to Pilate, who (plainly unaffected by the darkness, earth- 
quake, &c.) enquires of the officer (so Mk.) it Jesus was really dead so 
soon. 

Then follow last offices of love and tenderness: hasty burial, for the 
Sabbath would begin in the evening, and all must be ready for the rest- 
day. Tomb, hewn out of the limestone rock: door, closed by a huge 
stone, so that no robber, dog, or jackal could enter. Joseph departs: the 
dead is left alone. But Joseph’s reverent care has been watched: the 
faithful women who had followed all the way from Galilee, had noted the 
spot: waited round till Joseph’s work was done, then formed their own 
plans ; they would keek the Sabbath as the law required, and then anoint 
the poor mangled frame of him they loved with such fragrant spices 
as they could” buy. (Difference in detail between Mk. and Lk, as to 
whether the spices were actually procured late on Friday afternoon, before 
Sabbath began, or on Saturday evening after Sabbath was over). 

Who can picture the desolation of that Sabbath? remorse and misery 
of Peter, shame and sorrow of the rest of the disciples, grief of the 
women ; all expectation was over; life seemed to hold in it nothing more 
of joy or hope. 
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A BRIEF SUMMARY OF UNITARIAN THOUGHT. 


ERE is another attempt to sum up the cardinal principles and 
teachings of Unitarians. Some of our teachers and elder scholars 
are asked ‘‘ What do Unitarians believe?”’ and, at times, they hardly 
know what to say in reply. When Jesus was questioned about his 
religious opinions, he answered that the love of God and of man compre- 
hended all; and probably no truer or nobler answer could be given now 
than to say that the Unitarian Church is open to all them that love.God 
and man. Still there are people who may find the following brief 
summaries useful. 

1. Unitarians cherish a deep and earnest faith in the unity, justice, 
and goodness of God, whom they worship as their Creator, Preserver, 
and Father. The intuitions of the mind and conscience are in harmony 
with this belief; the higher records of the Bible support it; and the 
testimonies of the wise and good confirm it. 

2. They believe that though there have been many earnest and 
devoted teachers of religion in various ages and lands, yet they know of 
no one whose example and teaching are so pure and ennobling as those 
of Jesus: hence, they would endeavour to live in his spirit; they delight 
to regard him as their brother; and they prefer to call themselves 
‘“ Christians.” 

3. They hold with Jesus that all who forsake their sins, who seek the 
inspiration and guidance of God, who obey His voice in their conscience, 
and who walk in the paths of virtue, will be helped and blessed, both here 
and hereafter. 

4. Unitarians reject the theory, held by various Christian Churches, 
of an innocent person being punished in order that the guilty might 
escape; and of eternal punishment in Hell. They think these doctrines 
are contrary to the justice and love of God, shocking to the moral 
nature of man, and absent from the teachings of Jesus. 

5. They seek to restore the true idea of Jesus to the world—not as a 
mysterious and incomprehensible mixture of two natures; human and 
divine,—but as the tender-hearted, lowly, self-denying man, who being 
blessed. by God with a large measure of His holy influence, sought to 
spread it, and to bring others into the same communion as he himself 
enjoyed. 

6. As aids towards the religious life, they teach that God has been 
revealing His wisdom and love through each generation : in the voices of 
nature, in the thoughts and actions of the wise and good, in the silent 
experiences of every soul; as well as in the Bible—one of man’s grandest 
treasuries of moral and spiritual experience. 

7. Unitarians welcome every fresh discovery, or revelation of truth, 
in science or history, believing that the progress of knowledge will clear 
away the mistakes and superstitions of Religion, and enable men to grasp 
mere clearly its realities, and thus bring them nearer to the God of all 
truth. 

8. To sum up :—Faith in God, allegiance to Duty, hope in the 
Immortal Life, are the three fundamental truths of Christianity as Jesus 
taught it, and these truths all Unitarians hold with firmness and devotion. 
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— Home Lessons, 


THE MIRACLES IN THE GOSPELS. 


What is a Miracle? 

How many Miracles are recorded in the Gospels ? 

Are all the Miracles recorded in each Gospel ? 

. Is any one Miracle recorded in all four Gospels? Ifso, which? Give 
the references. [Feeding of five thousand, Mat. xiv.15; Mk. vi. 30; Lk. ix. 
10; Johnvi.1—14: Resurrection, Mat. xxviii.; Mk. xvi.; Lk.xxiv.; John xx.] 

5. Which Miracles are narrated in Matthew’s Gospel only ? Give the 
references. [Birth of Fesus, Mat. i. 183—25; Two blind men cured, ix. 27—31; 
Dumb spirit cast out, ix. 32, 33; Tribute money provided, xvii. 24—27.] 

6. Which Miracles are only to be found in Mark’s Gospel? Give the 
references. [Deaf and dumb man cured, vii. 31—37; Blind man cured, viii. 
22—26. | 

7. Which are the miracles that Luke alone records? Give the references. 
[Fesus passes unseen through the crowd at Nazareth, iv. 23—30; Draught of 
jishes, V.1—11; Widow’s son raised, vii. 11—17; Woman’s infirmity cured, xiii. 
11—17; Man’s dropsy cured, xiv. 1—6; Ten lepers cleansed, xvii. 11—19; 
Malchus’ ear healed, xxii. 50, 51. | 

8. Which Miracles are peculiar to the Gospel of John? Give the references. 
| Water made wine, ii. 1—11; Nobleman’s son cured, iv. 46—54; Impotent man 
cured, Vv. 1—9; Fesus passes unseen through crowd in temple, viii. 59; Man 
born blind cured, ix. 1—7; Lazarus raised from dead, xi. 33—44, Draught of 
153 fishes, Xxi, I—14. ] 

9g. Which of the Miracles are to be found in the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark and not in the others? Cure of Syro-Phenician’s daughter, Mat. xv. 28; 
Mk. vii. 24; Feeding of four thousand, Mat. xv. 32; Mk. viil. 1; Mig-tree 
blasted, Mat. xxi. 18; Mk. xi. 12.] 

10. Which of the Miracles are common to the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke? [Cure of Centurion’s servant, Mat. viii. 5: Lk. vii. 1; Cure of blind 
and dumb demoniac, Mat. xii. 22; Lk. xi. 14.] 

11. What Miracle is common to the Gospels of Mark and Luke? [De- 
moniac in synagogue cured, Mk. 1. 23; Lk. iv. 33.] 

12. Which Miracles are common to the first three Gospels? [Peter’s 
mother-in-law cured, Mat. vill. 14; Mk. i. 30; Lk.iv.38; Tempest stilled, Mat. 
viii. 23; Mk. iv.37; Lk. viii. 22; Demoniacs cured, Mat. viii.28; Mk.v.1; Lk. 
vili. 26; Leper cured, Mat. viii.2; Mk.i.40; Lk.v. 12; $¥airus’ daughter 
raised, Mat, 1x. 23; Mk.v. 23; Lk. viil.41; Woman’s issue of blood cured, Mat. 
ix. 20; Mk. v. 25; Lk. viii. 43; Pavalytic cured, Mat. ix.2; Mk. ii. 3; Lk. v. 
18; Man’s withered hand cured, Mat. xii. 10; Mk. iii. 1; Lk. vi.6; Devil 
cast out of boy, Mat. xvii. 14; Mk. ix. 14; Lk. ix. 37; Two blind men cured, 
Mat. xx. 29; Mk. x. 46; Lk. xviii. 35.] 

13. What Miracle is common to the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and John ? 
(Christ's walking on the sea, Mat. xiv. 25; Mk. vi. 48; John vi. 15.] 

14. What is meant by a demoniac ? 

15. Do you see any difference in the character of the various miracles 
recorded in the Gospels ? if so, describe it. 

16. Are there any miracles being worked now-a-days ? 

17. Is Jesus the only person in the New Testament to whom miraculous 
powers are attributed ? 

ag Were the writers of the Gospels eye-witnesses of all the miracles they 
record ? 
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Hotes und Queries. 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE S.S.A. / 
The committee considered the various 
suggestions made at the conference in 
regard to the circulation of their 
books, and our teachers and other 
friends may be prepared for some 
useful and tempting offers as soon as 
their holidays are over. Any of our 
readers who can help in circulating 
the publications of the Association are 
requested to communicate with the 
Hon. Secs., Essex Hall, Strand. 

Our ELpDER SCHOLARS.—Several 
answers to our queries on this subject 
have been given, but no fresh points 
have been suggested. We shall pub- 
lish a brief article sent by Mr. Evans, 
of Liverpool, in our next issue, The 
question is not by any means exhaus- 
ted, and we shall be glad if any of our 
readers will send us their views. 

LitrtE. CHAPTERS FOR - LITTLE 
Forx,—Mr. Mawer modestly refrained 
from printing his name on the title- 
page of this book: he had certainly 
no need to feel ashamed of his work, 
for it is a bright, wholesome little 
volume, specially adapted to attract 
and interest young folks. A Wesleyan 
minister wrote this note about it :— 
“The sentiment is healthy. The 
topics are at once simple and_ in- 
teresting. The pictures are admir- 
able: their quaint refinement makes 
it impossible for a child with any 
perceptive faculty to use the book 
without catching the true art-feeling 
whichit contains.” Thereare sixty-two 
‘Little Chapters,” and seventy ‘‘little 
Pictures,”—all for sixpence. 

CHILDREN’S MEETINGS, AND How 
To Conpuct THEM.—This volume, 
prepared by two ladies, Lucy J. Rider 
and Nellie M. Carman, is one from 
which Sunday school teachers may 
glean many useful hints on the method 
of teaching children in an attractive 
and interesting way; but it is not a 
book from which they are likely to 
derive very much help in the matter 
which young people require for the 
nourishment of their spiritual natures, 
The work has evidently been a labour 
of love to the compilers; they hold 


Jesus in reverence, but we cannot 
believe that Jesus ever meant young 
children to be religious in the sense 
which this book generally conveys. 
(Morgan & Scott: 2s. 6d.) 

Tue PropHeT OF NAZARETH.— 
The Rev. Alfred Hood is well known 
to several of our readers, and we can 
thoroughly recommend this latest 
production of his pen to the attention 
of teachers and parents. It is not a 
a Sunday school class-book, but it is a 
book whose quiet thoughtfulness and 
earnest purpose are sure to benefit 
anyone who studies it. The author 
tells us that his object is ‘To unfold 
the essential elements of Christian faith 
as set forth in the message of Jesus, 
in the hope that solid ground for 
fellowship and union among all who 
profess and call themselves Christians 
may at length be found in the teaching 
of the great Prophet of Nazareth.” 
The book is clearly printed, neatly 
bound, and it contains one hundred 
and seven pages. The price is half- 
a-crown, and the publishers are Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co, 

Aunt Amy’s Lressons.—In refer- 
ence to the capital ‘‘ Bee” lessons given 
in the Helper for Feb. 1886, I would 
suggest that in place of pictures, or 
drawings ontheblack-board, the objects 
themselves, namely, a hive-cover, some 
empty honeycomb, a queen bee cell, 
and dead bees of each of the three 
kinds, should be introduced. All these 
are easily got. The interest, 1 know 
from experience, is greatly brightened 
by. the presence of the real things 
themselves—besides, to indicate to 
children the beautiful and wonderful 


construction and fitting of the cells of 


the comb by pictures, or drawings, is 
hardly possible, but if the comb is 
looked at from every side, and through, 
the ‘‘plan” may be realized by the 
pupils. There is no better subject for 
an object lesson than the bee. It lends 
itself also readily to moral teaching. 
Diligence,obedience,orderliness,cheer- 
fulness, precision and union (working 
for the general welfare, and not for 
self alone) are illustrated —E. M, 


